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HO WILL LEAD in the planning 
and execution of educational 

television programs when the 
new medium becomes our most readily 
accessible means of reaching the home 
the those 


tional reserved 


and classroom with educa 


experiences Now lor 
only a small percentage of the populace ? 
How will the planning responsibilities 
be divided so as to assure an equitable 
for all 


ests ? Who will have the qualifications to 


distribution of facilities inter 
translate the educational experience in 


to a successful television experience ? 
Although these questions may seem un 
related, they reflect some of the prob 
lems education will be facing very soon 
they relate 


to facilities 


and to people rather than 


Necessarily, we have been greatly 
concerned with the reservation of chan 
nels, the costs of establishing television 
stations, the development of adminis 
the 


of audience needs in order to determine 


trative organizations, examination 


what programs should and can be done 
In order to substantiate the claims of 


education for the reservations now pro- 


posed, this kind of “forced draft” plan 
ning has been a “must.” However, we 
must begin soon to think of the “who” 
and “how” equally as much as we think 
of the 


will measure the success or 


“what.” People, in the long run, 
failure of 
the television establishment: as an edu 


cational force. And these people must 
be conscious of the possibilitie s and the 
limits the medium affords 


Phe 


look at the educational organization to 


first step, ot course, will be to 
determine those who will at first play 
the the tele 


Vision operation Keach organization may 


most important roles in 
well differ as to where the first respon 
sibilities will be placed. In any case, an 
administrative nucleus must be devel 
oped, Next will come an examination ot 
that 


played via television and a selection of 


those subject areas will be dis 
the people with authority to guide the 
presentation of those subjects. Then it 
will be necessary to reach out to those 


who can assist in program production 


regardless of program content. It soon 
becomes apparent that the people of 
television repre sent a broad cTOsS sec 


tion of the educational populace and 





rione can remain aloof on the grounds 
that he this 


soon-to-be expe ri 


has no connection with 


enlarged learning 
ence 

Remembering that educational tele 
vision is a public resource and serves, 
the school but 
the total cultural forces within the com 
well, it 
there are 


not only community, 


munity as becomes 
that vet 
brought themselves to look toward this 


\nd this 


multiplication of agencies that will par 


apparent 


many who have not 


greatly expanded horizon 


ticipate in television makes it equally 
apparent that more people will become 


involved in the 


process of structuring 
their materials for an entirely new med 
The that 


these pe ople 


conclusion is 
1Y 


scious and must begin to apply 


1m obvious 


must become con 


the 
new techniques the medium imposes so 
they can be ready when the facilities 
are available 

We have said too long that we can 
not begin to develop skills in television 


until we have the stations with which 


The first educational tele 
casts will be the most important that 


to practice 


we do. We have been told to “put up 


or shut up,” and unless we “put up” 


with real quality at the very beginning 
we may well find it convenient to “shut 
up” at an early date for lack of public 
support It is that we he 


ready in all respects to produce with 


Mnperative 


quality from the beginning. If we are 
to do so we must begin now to ana 
lyze, to observe, to create so that we 
build a back log of experience and in 
formation 


of these 


Observation is not the least 
study. We 
have ample opportunity to watch what 
is now being done on television and to 


Opportunitie Ss tor 


apply these methods in our planning 
It is important t 


at all the people who 
will become involved in educational T\ 
begin this process ot self-education 


It is of interest to note that a large 


| please turn to page 00 | 
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Will Educational TV Survive? 





HERI 
alike 


ARE “doubting Thomases’’—laymen and educators 
whether educational TV will live 

up to its potentialities. Many are of the same type that 
sold educational radio short 20 years ago 


entire public 


who question 


It is up to the 
leaders as well as laymen ful- 


to prevent 
filment of such dire predictions. 


A Quiz for Professors—Gilbert Seldes, in an article in 
The Saturday Review, March 7, 1953, presents a challenging 
idea | pages 37-38] on educational TV. “The assignment of 
separate channels for cultural purposes,” he points out, “‘re- 
moves both the commercial and the cultural broadcaster from 
the keenest pressure to compete in the marketplace of ideas. 
And it tends to indulge the educator in pedantry [since he 
is addressing a limited audience] and to encourage the com 
mercial producer to go lower and lower in the search for his 
common denominator, letting him be as vulgar as he likes 
because he is balanced by the high esthetic line on the other 
channels. Finally, this separation prevents the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of culture and popularity which, in my view, is essential 
in a democratic system.” 

Under the dual TV system, which now has FCC blessing, 
Mr. Seldes asserts that “it becomes part of the duty of the 
educators to embody in their programs some of the enter 
tainment arts in which even more millions of people take 
pleasure.” If they neglect this area ‘they will recede into the 
arid desert in which a hundred educational radio stations 
perished years ago,” Mr. Seldes predicts 

“The great obligation of the educators,” Mr 


cludes, 


. Seldes con 
“is to clarify their intentions, to commit themselves 
only so far as the nature of telévision itself will justify them 

and to survive! For one thing is certain: the present way 
of using television for education may not be the best one, but 
if it fails we will have a long and bitter struggle to get any 
thing half as good to take its place.” 


California Again—California’s State Superintendent 
ot Public Instruction, Roy FE. Simpson, presented a chal 
lenging address to the Governor's Conference on Educational 
Television in December. As chairman of the Governor’s Staff 
Committee he was responsible for the preliminary work 
which played such a large part in the success of the Confer 
ence. His address is being made available in this issue because 
it contains so many elements which other states, regions, or 
communities may find useful in their plans for educational 
television, 


Getting Ready—Olive McHugh, our “How To Do 
it’ Editor, asks the question : “Will we be ready for educa 
tional TV?” She then presents some excellent suggestions 
concerning what all of us might be doing now to get ready 
for the time when educational television becomes a reality 
Miss McHugh knows whereof she speaks. She has had ten 


years’ experience in school broadcasting, served as radio 


educational liaison for the United Nations in 1948-49, and 
has been associated with the staff of the NBC-Northwestern 
Radio-Television Institute in Chicago for the past four sum 
mers. 


“Class” Audience?——I. G. Burrows, program director, 
Station WUOM, University of Michigan, warns educational 
broadcasters against thinking in terms of “mass” 
“class” in audiences. His article, “Is There a ‘Class’ 
ence f 


versus 

\udi 
which appears in the curent issue urges somewhat 
the same approach to the programming of educational sta 
tions as does Gilbert Seldes. 

Mr. Burrows believes that programs on educational sta 
tions should be selected so as to “appeal to the broadest 
possible audience,” and that if they are to survive they must 
“sell their medium and their sponsoring institutions with 
the most expert publicity means within their power.” 

Tape for TV—Philip Lewis, our TV Editor, offers 
some data on the probable development of satisfactory mag 
netic tape for the recording of TV programs. If, as he says, 
a video tape recorder will be available commercially in less 
than six months, educators soon will have at their disposal 
a device that will provide the same flexibility for television 
programs as is now possible for radio programs. 

Tape recorders long ago removed the major obstacle to 
the use of radio programs in junior and senior high schools 
Similarly, television’s use in the schools will sky-rocket as 
soon as a reasonably priced machine is on the market for 
recording both the sight and sound of TV programs 

Others Read It—The February, 1953, issue of Thi 
School Review includes a section entitled, Educational TV” 
| pages 74-76]. In this section is included the entire first par 
agraph of FCC Commissioner Frieda Hennock’s article from 
the November, 1952, issue of the JER Journal, together 
with other facts she presented and a reference to her dissent 
from the FCC’s Sixth Report and Order 


Her dissent, 
Maurice L 


Hartung points out, was because she did not 
believe that the action by the FCC was “tas much in the public 
interest us it should have been.” 


Recommended Programs—Again we present the list 


of recommended radio and television programs as prepared 


for the Federal Radio Education Committee by Mrs. Ger 
trude G. The December 
issue carried an earlier list which this new one replaces. The 
Editor would welcome comments from ALR members con 
cerning such lists. Are they useful? Should they be con 
tinued? Responses to these questions will be used in detet 
mining future policy with regard to their publication. 


Broderick, Committee secretary 


The Editor urges AER members to comment on ideas 
presented in the Journal. Certainly there are sound answers 
to the position taken by Gilbert Seldes. Please send in your 
views !——Tracy F. Tyier, Editor 
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Television’s Challenge to Education* 





Roy E. Simpson 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of California 


OM 
last 
\pril in reserving television chan 


HE ACTION OF THE FRDERAL ( 


MUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


nels for noncommercial educational use 


has been widely reported by all of our 


news and public information media, and 


has been a subject of the most mtense 


concern to educators. In California our 


attention for months has been di 


SOE 


rected to the great opportunity and 


challenge we face in the Commission’s 
illocation to this state of eight 
First of all 
we must join in congratulating the Fed 
eral ( 
the 
truly 


I called tovether 


tentative 
of the reserved channels 
ommunications Commission on 
wisdom of this highly significant, 
historical action 

in Sacramento last 
\ugust a group of representative people 
to advise with me, as Superintendent 
of Publi 
that ¢ 
sidering 


Instruction, concerning the 


step alifornia should take in con 


educational television as a 


resource to be made available to our 


Phe 


group Was 


thinking of that advisory 
directed to the 


eitizen 
following 


questions 


{1} Why and 
sion 
[2] The 
sion by the 
mussion 

[3] The role 


of the State Department 
Education and I 


awencies in developing 


other 
ind using noncommercial television 


[4] The rel 


itional 


itionship of commercial televi 


ion to edu television 

[5] Reports and discussion 
Calitforma regional educational te 
velopment 


[6] Next ste 
rhe 


available 


hould be 


results of the discussion are 


from the report on that Con 


anyone who 


ference for may desire to 
ee them 
Che calling of the present ¢ 


State of Cali 


onterence 
Ly the Governor of the 
recommendations 
\ugust Conference. May | thank 
Warren, in behalf of 
the educational forces of California, for 
official to the 
of the 


conclusions were 


forma is one of the 
of the 
you, Governor 


giving your recognition 


inportance lace 


My 
a tour-poimt 


questions we 
own given im 


statement 


*An address before the 
Educational Tele 
December 5, 1962 


Conference on 
California 


Governor 


Vision Sacramento 


much 


involves 
om applications. It is 


ion 


[1] Edueational teley 
1 


nore than issro 


financial 


t support 
much bre 


vader than ts 
structure tor finan 
Educational tele 
meerned with the 
state and local ag 


1in the present 
lucation m Cahtorma 
on involves all gre 
ic interest, includ 
ernment 
it concerns all the people 
will be needed 
by-step developments must be directed 
vard eventually making educational televi 
1on ta 1 tl ot the 
ate 
14] Local 


planning, pt ntation, and 


tected 


{ betel 1 
riithe ivailable to all th pie 


ponsihility for the program 
utilization must 


be accepted 


It must be kept in mind that T have 


approached this important 


the 


opportunt 


tv fully conscious of need lor 


thorough understanding of its signifi 
cance by all of 
our state 


We 


7 1 
colleges, eig 


the interested groups im 


state 
the Uni 


22 private colleges, 


have in California eleven 
campuses of 
versity of California, 
7O1 public high 
lor colleges, 


We 


mW Our publi s¢ 


schools, 71 public jun 


3,708 elementary schools 


1,872,708 children 
and an estimated 


have enrolled 


} ] 


HOOTS 
186,037 in September, 1951, in private 
—— 


nd parochial 


here are many museums, art gal 


} 


leries, librarte md other cultural re 


uurces Whose value, if it may be esti 


ted in terms of monev, soars wt 
the millions of dollars. This is but a 


part of the resources that can be made 


ivailable to the public through educa 


tional television 
minds to the un 
that can 
state’s outstand 
ing leaders in education, 


Let us direct our 


limited edueational services 


he derived from this 
science, medi 


cine, busine ss, Chgmeermyg, economics, 


tele 


serve the 


and we surely understand why 
vision programs designed to 
public interest are 


\Ve 


today in relation to its potential growth, 


a challenge to edu 


cation must look upon television 


much as we view the “Kittvhawk” of 


the Wright Brothers in relation to to 


day's jet airplane. Television is in its 


infaney and will grow and improve in 


effectiveness with study and use 


We can include television programs 
fields of lan 
his 


i our classrooms in the 


guages, music, reading, sciences, 


tory, geography, art, drama, and in a 
wide variety of services to adult educa 
tion. Edueation has a responsibility to 
the other agencies and institutions out 
side of our own immediate instruction 
al fields. | a member of the 
Commission of the \ssocia 


School Administrators 


served as 
\merican 
tion of which 


prepared a yearbook on conservation 


education. That « Xperience leads me to 
point out that in the important area ot 
there ts 


conservation alone a great op 


portunity for development of televised 


education and information, in Cali 


forma, through our Department of 
Natural Resources and our Department 
of Fish Public health is 


itself to 


Crane 
that 


and 


another area lends such 


L program 
Local and state government could be 
television by 


taught by means of pr 


turing actual history in the making 
[dueational television can give to all 

the people, through its great avenue of 

communication, an unhindered view of 


today. This can be accomplished so 
people will receive accurate and un 
biased 


information, uncensored, un 


] 


colored by any special propaganda and 


unhampered by special group interests 
\Ve have here, then, a device that makes 
vivid the probl ms ot 
with the 


homes and 


the day, toge ther 
history of the 
] ; 


schools of 


past, im the 
millions of our 
California citizens 

Does not this stimulate our best con 
Tele 


viewer to hear, to 


and creative 
the 
see, and to think with people, not only 
stale 


structive energies 


vision enables 


from his own and country, but 


with people of many other countries 


i beheve that television is a means for 
unproving our citizenship by develop 


We 


to see more of this exciting and troub 


ing a more literate citizen need 


ling world—so that we may understand 
more, and work for its betterment more 
hopefully 

We 


television without entering 


can do this through educational 
a compet! 


| please turn to page 66| 
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Television’s “Operation Readiness” 





UCH IS BEING SAID these days 


about education’s great op 
Phe 

for making appli- 
cation T\ 
' 


has educational institutions in 


portunity in- television 


advaneing deadline 


for an educational station 


a dizzy 


whirl of budget figures, engineering 


statistics, legal implications, plant and 
facilities considerations, and salesman 
ship to the prove rbial powers that be 


In the midst of this excitement actual 


Chere 


face tl 


operation seems a long wavy off 
] 4 


appears to be ample time to 1e 
problems of personnel, teacher training, 
‘urriculum expansion. One is likely to 
forget that educational FM = station op 
eration Was, mm most imstances, pre 
ceded by five to ten years of apprentice 
broadeasting commercial 


Phese 


xperiences of planning, 


ship 
outlets 
the « 


over 
were vears valuable in 
writing, 
production, utilization, and measure 
ment 

Pelevision is moving in with a speed 
that 
paration 


to be 


allow Ss lor ne 
We 


ready, should an 


such long term pre 
to devise 
BCC 


tion permit raise a tower before us with 


have Ways HOW 


construc 


“beanstalkian”” magic 


The most natural course would be to 


expand the activities of the existing 


radio workshops to include television, 
or to establish now, classes in television 


writing and production. One might 


argue that training students now for a 


situation which will exist only after 


they have graduated to other institu 
tions is a waste of energy, and 
Yet such ts Phose 
of us who pioneered in the teaching of 
that we 


time, 


money not the case 


radio know learned by teach 
ing, and that it took vears to perfect 
our own techniques and to learn to meet 

\ctual 
best in 


the old 
applies to 


versatility 
des the 


emergencies with 


teaching still 


provi 
service training possible, for 
formula, “learning by doing,” 
the teacher, too 

like 


cious appetite for words, and, for ob- 


lelevision, radio, has a vora 


vious reasons, is much less favorably 


inclined toward program repetition 


Now, then, is the time to begin train 


ing television writers, to develop famil 


iarity with that aspect of the medium 


Olive McHugh 


Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio 


even at the high school level 
Phe 


and television writing ts, of course, that 


basic difference between radio 
in writing for television, the writer must 
have a highly developed visual sense 
Someone has said that he must have 
the ingenuity of a playwriter plus the 
ability and facility of a radio writer to 
last 


remain the same 


write Three of the tools of radio 
dialogue, sound, and 
music. On these we can lean for familt 
arity in making the shift from radio to 
the em 


television. HLlowever, even here 


phasis is different. In writing for tele 
Vision, we 


effects 


can no longer depend for 
the 
words, the pictures they create, or their 
Phe 


facial 


our upon connotation of 


interpretation by actors television 


writer must work with expres 
sions, costumes, and scenery, with stage 
props and 
with words. 


‘| he 


of sound perspective in radio must now 


business, as well as 


stage 
comparatively simple problems 


he replaced with a knowledge of camera 
Phe 
traditional devices used for transitions 
brid 


Way 


igles, wide shots, and close-ups 


in radio—musie and board 


oes 
S 


fades—must give in television to 
electronic descriptions like switch, dis 
solve, Wipe laterally, reverse polarity, 
lay dissolve, or hese 


reverse sw eep 


terms not only need to be understood 
by the young television writer, but he 
must know which ones are feasible and 
under what circumstances each may be 
best used. 

Phe constant warning to radio writers 
“Do not clutter the show.” 
the 
use of sound effects now apply to back- 
Small, busy de- 


signs are disturbing. Instead keep back- 


carries over 


Restraints, formerly referring to 


grounds and settings 


grounds simple, bringing into the scene 
only such objects as consistently create 
a desired effect or have some utilitarian 
purpose within the show. Movement ? 
Phat is the 


it should be motivated movement. 


essence of television, but 


There is another characteristic differ 
ence in writing for television, It must 
Radio merely listens 


the 


he closer to reality 


at the crack im door Television 


peers through the keyhole. This differ 


ence implies certain limitations in all 


where 
vouthful actors are concerned. It is en 


television and particularly so 


tirely possible for high school students 
to assume adult roles when the appeal 
is to the aural sense alone, Television 
poses a different problem. Aging must 
be ruled out of the script. Much that we 
have termed “documentary” radio be 
comes impossible, for even in’ profes 
sional television it is difficult to portray 
the \\ ashingtons, Lincolns, and Roose 
velts convincingly. Our whole thinking 


must be revised while we endeavor 
meanwhile to give practical training and 
experience to the students on whom we 
will have to depend when television is 
OUTS 

One thing is certain, we cannot 
wholly separate the writing from the 
production angle. Television is a high 
ly integrated business, and writers can 
not sit in ivory towers, conjuring up 
programs, without first having been 
exposed to the physical limitations and 
pressures of sets and props, cameras 
and cables, and the dozens of people 
involved in putting together the simplest 
of television shows. 


What 


then, to 


techniques can we 
students the greatest 
awareness of this total aspect of tele 
vision? First of all, have them see as 


employ, 


give 


many shows as possible in actual pro 
Let these 
observations be concerned one time with 


duction in television studios 


lighting, another with sets, another with 
cameras. By all means have them fol 
low from seripts when these are avail 
able. Complete and supplement these 
observations with talks by professional 
television personnel who can give prac 
tical explanations of what a camera can 
and cannot do, what to expect from the 
lighting technician, how color and de 
sign affect the impression in the re 
ceiving set 

Urge them to observe all types. of 
television shows as they appear in fin 
ished production on television screens 
Teach them to determine how many 
what shots 


have been called and for what purpose, 


cameras are being used, 
what has been sought or gained from 
the close-up. Working conversely let 


| please turn to page 66| 
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Is There a “Class” Audience? 





should not he 


many 


Educational 
expected to 
that will attract 
should the 


measured 


sfations 
produce programs 
audiences. Noy 
value hroadcasts be 
this vardstich A qood 
designed for relatively small 
This 


unimportant, but 


mass 
of thew 
many are 
groups is not to say that num 
during the 
should 


made up 


he rs are 
educational station 
total 


er groups." 


week, an 
serve a large audience 
of these small 

HIS STATEMENT represents a popu 
lar theory among educational broad 
casters Too often, however, the 
theory has been misinterpreted and mis 
applied 


The tendency to oppose “class 


audience” against “mass audience” has 


become a dangerous fallacy 
can one differentiate be 


First, how 


tween “mass audience” and “large total 
audience’ 


that the 


Che interpretation may be 
“mass” is not composed of 
disparate elements but is an amorphous 
body, educated and 


probably poorly 


poor economically, The “total audience” 


composed of “smaller groups,” how 
ever, may be presumed to be a more in 
telligent and discriminating body, dit 
hobbies, 
gious affiliation, and the like, but held 


togethe r by 


fering as to profession, reli 
some common devotion to 
and the better life. In other 
this “total 


equated in the minds of many educators 


culture 


words, audience” has been 


with the so-called “class audience 


Phe 


best a semantic 


this 
contusion 


fallacy in reasoning 1s at 
\t its worst 
Certainly the 


would 


it is willful self-delusion 


commercial broadcaster 


admit that 


never 


“mass” indicated a prepon 
derance of intellectually or economically 
Nor 
used by educators to mean an economic 


The 


“middle class,” 


deficient people has “class” been 


division loose terms “capitalist,” 


and “working class” do 


not apply here. Purely and simply, 


within the framework of radio com 


munications, “class” is a snob term 


“intellectually 
superior people.” We cannot place the 


which has come to mean 


Henry I 
Broadcasting 
Brothers 


Ewbank and Sherman P 
Radio and elevision 


Lawton 
Harper & 


168-69 


1952, pp 


E. G. Burrows 


Program Director, Station WUOM, University of Michigan 


Llame on anyone for the origin of this 
peculiar distinction 
crept 


The concept has 
and our think 
ing. It threatens to dominate the edu 


into our “lingo” 


cator’s theories concerning his own duty 
to the public and his segment of the 
broadcasting profession 

The 


‘classe + ” 


“mass” is composed of many 


There are as many “classes” 


as there are types of programs and these 
“classes” cut 


across all pre fessic ms, 


language and nationality groups, re 
ligious and cultural groups, and the 
wide variety of back 


reality, there is no such 


educational 
grounds. In 
~ lass,” 


thing as a in the radio sense, 


any more than there is a “mass.”’ There 
are only individuals with complex in 
terests and an enormous range ot acti 


What it all 
the broadcaster, and 


vities open to each 
this 
in particular the 


boils 
down to is 
broad 
caster, should accept the fact that what 
he really means by 


educational 
“mass” is thousands 
,and by 


of people “class” only tens or at 
most hundreds of people In both cases 
the people are the same. They are mere 


The 


USCS 


ly appealed to in different ways 
cducational broadcaster too often 


the term “class” to conceal a lack of 


de signal a 
specialised listeners 


listeners rather than to 


jroup of 


It cannot be denied, as Ewbank and 
lawton have pointed out, that “groups” 
exist in our society. Some have already 
heen mentioned in passing. Specific pro 
grams may appeal to them more than 
others but not to the exclusion of others 
\ program in German acquires listen 
ers of German origin or students of the 
language. A Scandinavian 
mythology will probably attract Scan 
dinavians more \ustralians. And 
so forth individuals are both 
rich and poor, both doctors and bakers, 
both Lutherans and Episcopalians. No 
schedule 


program ot 


than 
But these 


program should be directed 
principally or entirely at these minority 
groups 

Surveys have gone to great lengths 
to show the differing likes and dislikes 
of high school graduates and college 
graduates, urban and rural listeners, 
teen-agers and the middle-aged. The 


BBC has gone so far as to institutional 
ize certain of these differences by pro 
viding whole networks of programs sup- 
posedly designed for lower and higher 
educational levels. Worthwhile as the 
purpose may be behind this “raising of 
the level of taste,”’ in practice the lines 
are never clear cut the 
suit all equally 
Educational broadcasters in this 


and many of 


programs networks 
well 
country can document similar experi 
Vore often than 
not the distinctions spotlighted by ow 
surveys serve merely to illuminate the 
imadequacy of radio programming as it 
has affected the tastes of the public 
than to point significant 
Any distinction between 
educated and better educated 
listeners will become increasingly hypo 


ments and reactions 


rathe out 
differences 


pe yorer 


thetical as time goes on. It is sheer folly 
to use the distinction as an excuse to 
program to fewer and fewer people. It 
should be the duty of the educational 
hroadeaster to erase existing differences 
rather than to aggravate them 
Educational broadcasters have 
achieved But 
cannot afford to 
make mistakes. They must be compe- 


many successes. now 


more than ever they 


tition conscious. Radio is not only com- 
peting with television, educational with 
commercial, FM with AM, but they are 
\nd these 


listeners are not neatly compartmental 


all competing for listeners 


ized so that there are enough for every 
medium, An audience for educational 
stations 1s not born: it must be wooed, 
won, and supported in a manner to 
which it has never been accustomed be 
tore 

In conclusion, in order to win the 
battle that is being fought on all levels, 
educational should = dis- 
card the fallacy of “class versus mass.” 
Limited financially though they may be, 
they should design programs and sched 
ules that will appeal to the broadest 
possible audience, the “total audience.” 


broadcasters 


They should se// their medium and their 
sponsoring institutions with the most 
expert publicity means within their 
power. Only in this way can they com- 


pete and survive 
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Tape for Television? 





HE RAPID ACCEPTANCE of magnetic 
tape recording for audio reproduc 
tion brought with it the dream of 
heing able also to record the television 
Many 
electronics authorities have investigated 


spectrum in the same manner 


the possibilities in recent years and 


most of them concluded that the com 
plex problems involved made an early 
solution impossible 

the 


howeve - 


Research Seeks a Way—In 
field, 


engineers worked to develop high-tideli 


audio tape recording 


ty response by improving electroni 


heads, 
the speed 


circuits, recording quality of 


tape, and with 
which the 


mechanism 


micreasing 


tape traveled through the 
Not more than three vears 
wo it Was impossible to record frequen 
cies on tape above the maximum re 
sponse of the human ear 


ly 15,000 evyecles 


approximate 
Poday recordings are 
being made of high frequency vibrations 
up to 100,000 eveles 
Phe magnitude of the task of record 


ing video as well as audio is realized 
when it becomes known that equipment 
with a response of 4,000,000 cycles is 
needed. This hurdle did not stop all re- 
search, and it is_ relatively 
trade knowledge that RCA, 


Paramount, 


common 
Columbia, 
Bing Crosby Enterprises, 
and others are seriously pursuing this 
problem 

Now a Reality 
terprises is first with the announcement 
that 


Bing Crosby In 


they have developed a_ practical 
working model of a video tape recorder 
that is all-electronic. Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company magnetic 
tape, one inch in width, travelling at a 
speed of 100 inches per second is used 
in the 


instrument. These researchers be 


lieve that, eventually, the tape width may 


be reduced to 42” with an accompany 
ing lowering ot tape speed 
Commercial Production An- 
nounced—The concerns 
the fact that the Crosby VTR | video 
tape recorder | will be introduced com 


big 


news 


mercially and available on the market 


in less than six months. This 1s perhaps 
the first time that motion ‘pictures will 
created from 
all ot 


have been re a magnetic 


track since the picture informa 


Philip Lewis 


Chairman, Department of Education, Chicago Teachers College 


tion is recorded in a pattern which, in 
itself, shows no visual image 
Implications for Educational TV 
Television really practical 
for school purposes through the facili 
ties of the This 
device offers adequate f 


becomes 


video tape recorder 
solutions for 
many of the serious problems working 
against the in-school employment of 
television programming. Certainly, the 
important, on-the-spot telecasts should 
be used as such when warranted, but 
there are many useful programs telecast 
during hours when school is not in 
session, or when the time, education 
Wise, Is not right for viewing 
Stockpiling the VTR re- 


cords television signals essentially as 


Since 


they are broadcast, it is a simple matter 
to connect the recorder to the output 
of the signal section of any television re 
ceiver Jas easy as connecting an elec 
trical appliance to a wall plug] and put 
any program on tape. This can also he 
done automatically through the use of 
a time-clock switch to conserve man 
power 

For playback, the output of the tape 
recorder is connected to the TV re 
ceiver. This supplies the program. to 
he viewed in the conventional manner 
instead of those currently available on 
the air. Such a set-up gives the educa 
tional institution complete control over 
the viewing schedule of 
that they fit 


are suitable 


programs so 


in where and when they 


Video Recording Centers—|ust as 
audio tape distributing stations have 
been established to service educational 
institutions by recording concerts, doc 
umentaries, dramas, ete., on the blank 
reels of tape sent in by these individual 
schools, so too, can video programs on 
tape be distributed. Since film proces 
sing is not involved, the video tape can 
be used over and over again. 
Educational TV Networks —|’lans 
have been made for television station 
a number of states. This 
calls for expensive leasing of telephone 
cables or the 


networks in 
erection of microwave 
relay stations, or both, to give effective 
coverage. With but few exceptions, it 
should be possible to achieve the benefits 
of the network without the expense or 
dinarily involved through an efficient 
video-tape This 
would be the tape counterpart of the 


distribution system 
DuMont teletranseription service now 
used to affiliate a large number of com 
mercial television stations through the 
distribution of kinescope film) record 
ings 

Every School a Potential Con- 
tributor — With relatively 
equipment as compared to conventional 


simple 


requirements, schools can now produce 
local programs on tape by means of T\ 
cameras and a VTR, and send them on 
to the 
broadcasting, or these same tapes can 


central television station for 


be shown locally on closed-circuit tele 





ALR-T, 


convention of 


iwailable. “What is Happening in 


which new officers will be introduced 


LET’S MAKE THIS THI 





AER-T Annual Convention 


LL MEMBERS are urged to make plans to attend the forthcoming annual 
to be held at the 
Education by Radio-Television, in Columbus, Ohio. Thursday, April 
16, is the date of the general meetings 
is to be responsible for one Institute session, the time of which is not vet 
School Telecasting’ 
reported by a panel of invited members, and by as many members from the 
floor as possible. Please come prepared to make this as informative and as 
spirited a discussion as any on the Institute program 
The Annual AER-T Luncheon is scheduled for Saturday, April 18, at 
Bill Sener, radio-TV director, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, is to be the featured speaker. 


BEST MEETING 


time of the Institute for 
AER-T, 


as in previous years, also 


is the topic to be 


WE'VE EVER HAD! 
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Vision, or on individual receivers as 
described above. Since orthodox camera 
equipment will still be needed, perhaps 
the educational station can rotate such 
gear to schools readying a program for 
recording 

Bright Future—The rapid devel 
opment of better and smaller cameras, 
together with the expected refinements 
of the video tape recorder, provides the 
flexibility necessary to make television 
a real adjunct to learning. Soon any rea- 
sonable instructional demand or learn 
ing situation requirement can be recon 
ciled. This development, when avail- 
able, should provide the impetus needed 
to take to TV with en 
And positive action can be 


for educators 
thusiasm 
guaranteed 


[concluded from inside front cover| 


group ot people who will become the 


also need to become 
how T\ 


effectively and must take steps to in 


consumers con 


scious of may be used most 


clude this new experience as a way of 
Included here are the 


classroom teachers of all levels, the so 


life, so to speak 


cial workers, labor leaders, parents, and 
is there anyone who 
ach 


a charge to become equipped to 


students. In fact, 
will not be touched in some way ? 
has 
assimilate the experience that will be 
his through T\ 

People, then, are the heart of edu 
cational television. People who are re 
sponsible, people who represent broad 
and variecy,interests, speople with ima 
gination who can create, people who 
understand the medium and can oper 
ate within its confines, people who are 
flexible enough to encompass a new 
way of reflecting to an enlarged public 
those things they have customarily done 
for the selected few. These people must 
that 
embark on 


be prepared. Unless preparation 
this 


new venture with much sound and fury 


begins now, we will 


but precious little substance.—Joun C 
CRABBI 


|concluded from page 62 | 


tive field with the commercial interests 
In fact, I believe we should expect a 
mutual cooperation im our efforts to 
supply worthy educational programs 
It has been pointed out that in earier 
davs communication was by word of 
mouth to a visible audience and reached 
The Bill of 


Rights forbade the federal government 


a small circle of listeners 


to abridge the freedom of assembly or 
the freedom of speech. With the broad- 
casting of pictures and sound, freedom 
ol assembly has become less important 
educationally, but freedom of speech 
and freedom of communication are 
vastly more important today than ever 
before in the history of the world. The 
freedom of access to television becomes 
essential to the effective exercise of the 
right of freedoms of speech and com- 
munication. 

The forces of education are in a po 
sition to promote and expand the poten- 
tiality of communication for 
the development of the nation’s moral 


this new 


Great forces 
are at work to give our people infor 


and mental advancement 


mation and interpretation and essential 
insight into the real issues that are at 
stake as we strive to build spiritual and 
moral strength 

We should make every effort to en 
courage local initiative in establishing 
or participating in educational tele 
vision outlets. There are active patterns 
of local initiative today in California, 
in the Los Angeles region and the San 
The number of 
California 


Francisco Bay area 


channels allocated to does 
will be 


shown in the engineering study which 


not cover the entire state, as 
we have made. That will be a subject 


for one of our Division meetings to 


discuss 

| have only touched upon the oppor 
tunity that this 
modern age in the field of education. 


television brings to 
Here is a powerful instrument which 
can serve public interest, can help to 
raise the standards of American living 
and thinking, and most vital of all, can 
help to safeguard our way of life 


[continued from page 63] 


them determine how many things have 


probably been written into the script 


\ variety of other experimental tech- 
niques immediately suggest themselves 
One of these centers around the use of 
the 16 mm. projector and an assort 
ment of short subject films. Like the 
recorded radio programs, film has the 
advantage that it can be stopped or re- 


While 


good film is not necessarily good tele 


run for purposes of analysis 


vision, yet much can be gained tele 
vision-wise from the study and break- 
down of these films. Beginning stu- 
dents enjoy working in crews of two or 


three to a film with the assignment of 


completely reconstructing the script 
even to camera shots. 

Another idea may assist in conveying 
a basic understanding of what a camera 
can do. It is possible, with proper speci- 
fications, to construct a cardboard box 
camera with simple apertures that will 
give-a-rather accurate idea of the effect 
that can be obtained by using the vari 
ous lenses with which most television 
cameras are equipped. 

High school students enjoy and learn 


from the experience of building 


g, trom 


the floor up, simple situation plots in- 
volving three characters. Just give them 
the situation, a brief sketch of the char- 
acters, and let them work out the dia- 
logue and action on the floor. When 
the program is developed and ready for 
with the model 
cameras described above can “take” the 
show. And, though it may sound like 
child’s play, there is something to be 


“camera,” students 


gained in attaching cables to the camera- 
men so that they will learn the limita 
tions of the spheres of movement in 
blocking a show 

If television classes operate under 
the workshop plan, some students will 
be interested in designing and building 
miniature scale. It 
time and labor later if a miniature basic 
» stock which, 
when assembled in a variety of ways, 
will produce desired effects and can be 
used either in teaching or in planning 
The value of this 
is shown by the tact that NBC is at 
present using comparable modular TV 
units in full scale as the base for the 
sets of its network shows 


sets to will save 


stock is constructed now 


actual productions 


\s mentioned before, television is a 
highly integrated business and when it 
the 
tion, it may 


becomes real property of educa- 
and 
strong integrating force within the cur- 


riculum. 


well serve as a new 
Art classes, which have long 
been dealing with phases of commercial 
art, will find in educational television 
a new challenge with new application 
for cqlor and design and new prospects 
the 
fields of industrial art, woodshop, draft- 


of vocational interest. Classes in 
ing, and electrical engineering, for ex 
ample, will find comparable interest and 
needfulness when the actual operation 
of a television station is at hand. 
Television is a revolutionary force. 
We have seen it operating in its effect 
on the family unit. During the recent 
inauguration we saw it bring a whole 
| please turn to back cover | 
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Broadcast for Schools 





Canada-Australia Exchange 
Thanks to an exchange of school 

the Canadian 

Broadcasting Corporation, the Toronto 


broadcasts initiated by 
zoo now has a zoological wonder—an 
Australian echidna, one of the few re 
maining links with prehistoric life. 


The echidna, better-known as a spiny 


ant-eater, was presented to the CBC by 
the Australian government to mark the 
beginning of the exchange broadcasts. 
For the first time, through a plan ini 
tiated by CBC, Canadian school chil 
dren heard a series of six school broad 
casts integrated with their curriculum 
and prepared by the Australian Broad 
casting Commission. Likewise, Austral 
ian children heard a series of six pro 
grams prepared by the CBC, about life 
in Canada. 

The echidna, which plaved a starring 
role in one of the Australian series of 
programs about birds and animals of 
that country, arrived at Toronto Janu- 
ary 20, after crosing the Pacific in a 
Canadian Air Lines plans, and making 
the cross-Canada trip from Vancouver 
by TCA 
the City \ustralian 
High Commissioner, the Right Honor 
able Francis M 
at the CBC studios on January 23, 
formally marking the Canada-Australia 
exchange of school broadcasts 


It was formally presented to 
of Toronto by the 


Forde, in a ceremony 


\us 


bears a 


The echidna ranks as one of 
tralia’s queerest creatures. It 
superficial resemblance to the Canadian 
porcupine, and is about the size of a 
It’s 
long, sharp, vellowish-black spines, like 


hedgehog. back is covered with 
those of a porcupine, but any other re 
semblance is purely accidental 

The echidna, or spiny ant-eater, is 
a close relative of the famous duck-billed 
platypus. It is a mammal, growing hair 
and suckling its 


Letween its spines, 


young. But it also lays eggs, which it 
keeps within a special pouch until they 
hatch. The adult is about 12 
inches long the 
has few rivals as a digger. Working in 
soft ground, it can dig itself out of sight 


echinda 


For its size, animal 


in a few and an echidna has 


been known to dig itself through a con 


minutes, 
crete-floored enclosure, if a crevice in 
which to start working exists 

The Toronto Zoo has a good collec 


tion of Australian animals and birds, 


but no echidna, so the new arrival from 
E-chid- 

small 
insects which they pick up with a long, 


\ustralia is a valuable addition 
nas normally feed on ants and 
sticky tongue. They also eat eggs and 
milk, and for that reason are easy to 
feed 


trying to escape, they usually live a long 


Although echidnas are always 
time in captivity. 

Designed to give school children of 
each country a_ better understanding 
of life in the other, the school broadcast 
exchange programs between the CBC 
and the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
year in 
production. Six months was spent in a 


mission were more than one 
study of the varying school curricula in 
the Australian states and the Canadian 
provinces, and another six months in 
preparation and revision of scripts and 
production of the actual recordings 
The first series of six programs from 
\ustralia dealt with animals and birds 
the echidna, the kangaroo, the koala, 
the platypus, the kookabura bird, and 
the lyre bird. The first six programs 
sent to Australia by the CBC dealt with 
three animals the 
and _ the three 
programs about different aspects of life 
in Canada: a visit toa British Columbia 


Canadian moose, 


the bear, beaver—and 


logging camp, a day in the life of a 
Northern fur trapper, and a trip down 
the Great Lakes in a freighter 


Adventures in Research 

Station KIDKA’s school series, ./d 
ventures in’ Research, has been an 
March by Mrs. Victoria 
Corey, educational director. The pro 


nounced for 


grams are as follows: 

March 3—*"Stones of Cape York.” 
Centuries ago a hot whirling mass of 
metal fell in smoke and flames on a 
bleak island in Melville Bay 


land. It’s three pieces came to be known 


in Crreen 


as the Cape York metorites, and this 
tells of and. of 
the early attempts to recover them. It 
tells, 
finally bronght to America by 
Robert | 


program their history 
the meteorites were 


\dmiral 


they now rest 


too, of how 
Pearyv—where 
at Hayden Planetarium 

Varch 10 


ted Fever.” This program tells of the 


“Rocky Mountain Spot 


conquering of one of the most danger- 
Moun 
tain Spotted Fever. Particularly virulent 


ous of modern diseases, Rocky 


in the Bitter Root Valley in Montana, 
the disease was attacked in 1922 by 
from the U. S. Public 
Health Service. It was proved that the 
carrier was the wood tick, which trans 


two doctors 


mitted the disease from animals to man 
\nd finally, from the tick itself, a life 
saving vaccine was developed 

Varch 17——*The Man Who Counted 
Sheep.” May 31, 1881, ranks as an im 
portant date in human history. On that 
date 48 sheep, 2 goats, and a number 
of cattle took part in an experiment 
watched closely by a jury of scientists 
Watched 
unprecedented and risked the reputa 


because the experiment was 


tion of one of the world’s great scien 
tists, Pasteur, But on that day 
Pasteur verified his faith in 
and his research by demonstrating a 


Louis 


himself 


successful vaccine 
Varch 24 


tience.”’ 


against anthrax 
“The Word Was Pa 
Care to make a trip to the bot 
tom of the world? One man did, and at 
the age of 51. This program tells how 
dgeworth David started on a journey 
for a week and ended up by discovering 
the location of the South Magnetic Pole, 
Scientist, sportsman, explorer, Edge 
worth David accomplished more after 
he was 50 than most men do in a life 
time 


CBS Presents Trans-Atlantic 
School Quiz 


The School Broadcast Department of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora 
tion and the British Broadcasting Cor 
poration presented a trans-Atlantic 
school quiz which pitted a team of Brit 
ish students against a team represent 
ing Toronto’s Forest Hill Collegiate 
schor il. 

The program, which called for a very 
complicated engineering set-up, was 
recorded in the auditorium of the Tor 
onto school on the morning of Wednes 
day, February 18, before a school audi 
about hundred 


engineers arranged a 


ence of five students 
Ch¢ 
trans-Atlantic circuit and the arrange 
that 


sides 


two-way 


such 
both 
hear the opponents 


ments were the teams and 


audiences on were able to 

\t the end of each round, Joan Clark 
of the BBC Variety Department gave 
the marks for each side. The English 
team was made up of two girls from the 
Harrow School for Girls and 
the 


County 


two bovs from Harrow County 


School for Boys. 


The questions were of a general na 
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ture, calling for a good knowledge in 
several fields, such as facts about life 
in Britain and Canada, sports, wild-life, 
and personalities of the two countries 
Prior to the recording of the pro 


gram, there was a half-hour rehearsal 


involving both teams, to introduce them 
to each other and get them used to the 
conditions with another set of ques- 
tions. The program, as recorded, was 
broadeast over the Trans-Canada net- 


work on March 2 





Here and There 





McGrath Joins AER-T 

Among the notables to be found on 
AER-T mem 
Karl James MeGrath, U.S 
Me 


Commissioner of 


the February list of new 
bers is Dr 
Education. Dr 
Girath, the first U.S 


Commissioner of 


K:dueation to hold membership in AER 
T, has truly 


And he demonstrated it quite forcibly 


been a “friend in court.” 
when he appeared as the first witness 
at the FCC 
half of education 


television hearings in be 
His high regard for 
the value of television as a medium of 
learning was reflected in his testimony 
when he said: “It is vital to the con 
tinuous improvement of public educa 
tion that every school system and col 
lege competent to produce educational 
television programs, and financially able 
to construct and operate a station, be 
assured that when the time comes and 
it is ready to 


start construction of a 


television locally 


will be 


station, a suitable 


usable transmitting frequency 
available 

Speaking of the advantages of tele 
Vision ove#4r other media, Commissioner 


MeGrath said 


tribution to education will be the com 


Velevision’s great con 


bination of the advantages of timeliness, 
immediacy, and realism in one medium, 
plus its ability to reach people without 
class 

tele 
should 


should be 


requiring their assembly in a 


While 


vision for educational purposes 


room institutional use of 


not be minimized and very 
substantial, its anticipated use in com 
education should 


munity or extension 


be even greater é 


Detroit Offers Scholarship 
From the Detroit AER-1 
a “Study Subsidy Fund” not 


to exceed $150 to be made available to 


Comes 
word ot 
the best qualified teacher for a study 


of radio and/or television to be com 
pleted by September, 1953 The place of 
the the 


winner and the Detroit AE. R-T Scholar 


study will be determined by 
ship Committee 


\ny 


who ts a 


contract Detroit 


\ER-T is 


teacher in the 


area member of 


Nominations may 
until April 30. The 
will be announced at the Detroit 
T Breakfast, May 9, 1953 

The Detroit Chapter is one of the 
oldest in AER-T and through the years 
has 


ligible to compete 


c 
} 
! 


ve made winner 


\ER- 


shown significant leadership in 
furthering the interests of the organi 
zation. The February list of new mem 
bers numbers eleven from that Chapter 
Officers include, Gertrude Babcock, 
president; Dale B. Hornung, vice pres 
ident; Mildred Craig, secretary; Grace 
Andrews, and charter mem 
ber and former AER national president, 


Kathleen Lardie, exrecutiv 


treasurer, 


secretary 


Art Festival Features TV 

The Sixth Annual Festival of Con 
Arts at the University of 
Hhinots, February 27 to April 12, 1953 
The T\ 


will be 


temporary 


is not neglecting television 
studio in’ Memorial 
March 
program on contemporary art 


Stadium 
the scene on 10 of a television 
Specta 
tors on that occasion will be given a 
demonstration of television equipment 
ind production techniques. Television, 
even in black and white, has much to 
offer the art field and this demonstra 
tion should provide many helpful sug 


gestions. 


Commends AER Journal 

Francis W. Noel, chief, Bureau of 
\udio-Visual Education, California De 
partment of [ducation, recently com 
mended the -1/:R Journal on a recent 
issue 

Ina letter to the Editor, dated Febru- 
arv 9, Mr. Noel wrote 

The Journal of the 
my cle sk 
printed Governor 
a million! 

Governor Warren is certainly 
thine. He has thrown all the 
office in on the 


\ER has just come to 
I feel proud that you folks have re 
Warren's address. Thanks 


this 
resources of his 
project He has 
nounced his Citizens’ 
Educational 
strong group ot 
keep you advised 


with 


just an 
Advisory Committee on 
Felevision and it really is a 
eminent Californians. Will 
1 am sending you under separate cover a 


mimeographed brochure ot SOT ot the 
speeches and the Division Reports 


with recommendations of the 


together 
Division chair 





sending the Research 
provided to the Confer 


men. We are also 


Brochure which we 
ence participants 

I am placing your name on the list to re- 
ceive a copy of the printed report which will 
be available the latter part of this month 


Wilmette Aids Chicago TV Plan 


“cue your 
bound to have a profound effect in mak 
ing educational TV in Chicagoland a 
reality,” said George Jennings, director 


work of committee is 


of radio and television for the Chicago 
public schools, at a meeting of over 100 
members of the Wilmette Committee 
for Channel 11 on February 19. “Your 
which ts the 
first public expression of a strong de 


enthusiasm and interest 


sire for television operated in the pub 
lic interest——is welcome. It will 


pave the way for participation by simi- 


most 


lar groups in other communities,” he 
declared 

The extent to which interest has al 
ready been aroused by the Wilmette 
activity was indicated by the presence 
at the meeting of representatives from 
Chicago and suburbs, including Evans 
ton, Glenview, Winnetka, Kenilworth, 
Glencoe, Highland Park, Lake Forest, 
Mount Prospect, and Oak Park 

Channel 11 is the Chicago area T\ 
1953, by 


Federal Communications Commis 


channel reserved until June 2, 
the 
\s a non 
profit station, it will not be restricted 


sion for non-commercial use 


hy the necessity for reaching a maxi 
mum audience, and will serve specific 
The Wilmette 


Committee for Channel 11, formed on 


interests and needs 
February 5, is interested in the poten 
tialities for offering programs of wider 
interest and value to every 

“Channel 11 is 
said Jennings. “Ten years from now, its 
value will be inestimable. This last 
VHF channel that ever be avail 
able to the Chicago area will have a re 


age group 


worth $6,000,000,” 


will 


ceiving range of 60 miles, the 
present T\ 
said 

Mr that pro 
grams to be offered on Channel 11 will 


same as 
stations in operation,” he 


Jennings indicated 


be imaginative, vet have qualities of 
simplicity and sincerity. He pointed 
out that programs such as Zoo Parade, 
Ding Dong School, Jet Pilot, and 
Walt's Workshop are examples of the 
type of program that could be developed 
for the new channel 

\ construction permit must be filed 
by June 2, 1953. After that date, the 
FCC will consider applications for com 
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mercial use. A goal of $800,000 has 
been set by the Chicago Educational 
Television Council to equip the new TV 
station and operate it for one year. A 
total of $300,000 in cash and facilities 
have already been offered by the Ford 
Foundation and the Chicago Board of 
Education 

Identified with the Chicago Educa- 


tional Television Council are: Dr. John 


T. Retalliata, president of the Tllinois 
Institute of Technology and chairman 
of the Council; Daniel Catton Rich, 
director of the Art Institute of Chicago ; 
Clifford Gregg, director of the Chicago 
Museum of Natural History; and 
Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools. Members — of 
the Council include twelve Chicago area 
educational and cultural institutions 
“Every Wilmette resident 
given an opportunity to express in- 
terest in and support of Channel 11,” 
announced Mrs. Leighton H. Cooney, 
chairman of the Wilmette Committee 
“We appreciate the cooperation of 
the Wilmette Boy who dis 
tributed information about Channel 11 
to every home on Saturday, February 
28. A corps of volunteers called on all 
villagers between 
March 3,” she said 
Mrs 


group of 


will be 


Scouts, 


February 28) and 
Robert S. Peterson, headed a 
Precinct Colonels, who de 
livered instructions to individual Block 
Colonels. 


Abbot Directs FM Campaign 
Plans were completed in mid-Febru 
May to 
modulation 
throughout Southern 
Michigan and Northern Ohio 
Meeting at the University of Michi 
representatives of 15 FM 
stations and 16 distributors of radio 
sets elected Waldo \bbot, director of 
the University of Michigan Broadcast 


ary for a campaign during 
promote frequency radio 


broadcasting 


radio 


gan, 


ing Service, as chairman of the cam- 
paign 
Roger A Graef, 
the Radio 
Detroit, 
dealer-distributor 


representative of 
Distributing Company of 
the 


the 


Was named chairman ot 


group during 
campaign 

\dvantages for the general public in 
buying an FM equipped radio were out 
lined to the meeting by John H. Smith, 
Ir., director of promotion and the FM 
department of the National 
tion of 


\ssi Cla 


Radio and Television Broad 


casters 


There are more FM radio stations 
operating at night than there are on 
the so-called regular or AM _ band, 
Smith pointed out. In addition, he de- 
clared, the FM better 
chance for a complete change of pace 
from the TV-type show 

The FM set also provides the same 
static-free reception to which the T\ 
viewer has become accustomed, Smith 
said. He added that FM stations usual- 
ly provide the listener with more music, 


listener has a 


both of the symphonic and of the pop- 
ular type. 


Head Earns Doctor's Degree 
Sydney W. Head, chairman of the 
Radio, Television, and Film depart- 
ment at the University of Miami | Flori- 
da] received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in the sociology of 
communications from New 


versity in early February 


mass 


York Uni- 


Professor Head carried on his studies 
under Dr. Charles A. Siepmann, chair 
man of the NYU Department of Mass 
Communications year’s 
residence at New York University in 
1951-52, he returned last fall to the 
University of Miami to resume chair- 
manship of the department he founded 
in 1947. 

Karly in 
Head 


* Television 


Following a 


January, this 
completed 
and 


vear, Dr. 
his dissertation on 
Social 
analysis of the social content of a sam 


Norms; an 


ple of television drama programs.” 
For his basic data, Dr. Head viewed 
and analyzed nearly 300 television pro 
grams. His analysis shows in quantita- 
tive terms the TV 


extent to which 


dramas reflect the ideals and objective 
facts of American society. Dr. Head 
concludes, among other findings, that 
“television drama tends to reflect only 
the most conservative social values and 
to preserve the status quo, rather than 
facilitating social change.” 


Huth Directs Two Courses in N. Y. 

The New School for Social Research 
is offering two courses on international 
communications and broadcasting for 
the spring term which began February 
©. Both courses, one a series on Inter 
national Broadcasting and Television 
and the seminar in Inter- 
national Communications, are directed 
by Dr. Arno Huth, authority in inter 
national communications, author, and 


other, a 


lecturer, who has served as consultant 
to the United States government and 
the United Nations. 

The course on international broad 
casting and television is a general in 
troductory course requiring no special 
knowledge ; the seminar is designed for 
students and professionals in the field 
seriously interested in the use of press, 
radio, inter 
national information and propaganda 


films, and television for 
as well as for cultural relations and ex- 
change. 

Guest speakers include outstanding 
specialists connected with the United 
Nations, with American networks, and 
with major international broadcasting 
and information services. Students are 
given an opportunity to attend inter 
national broadcasts and to visit the new 
studios at United Nations Headquar 
ters. 





FREC Recommended Programs 





EDUCATION 
Office of Edu 

cation, issued recently a new list 
of selected network radio and television 
programs for student listening. This list 
was prepared by Mrs. Gertrude G 
Broderick, radio-TV education special- 


RADIO 


HE FEDERAL 
Com™ittrer, U.S 


ist, and is intended primarily for use 
by teachers to keep them informed 
about existing network programs that 
meet the following three major con 
siderations : 

Educational significance 
ering whether a 


Consid- 
program presents 


information, concepts, and opinions 
important to the maintenance and de 


velopment of the democratic way of 


life; and also whether it builds a favor 
able attitude toward, or gives an ap 
preciation of our cultural, social, and 
ethical values ; 

Program quality—Judging a pro 
gram from the standpoint of writing, 
production, and presentation as well as 
good taste from the point of view of 
content and sponsorship ; 

Instructional adaptability— [eter 
mining just how a program lends itself 
to use by teachers for specific classroom 
assignment is some subject ordinarily 
taught at the grade level indicated 

The day of the week, title, and net 
work are the only means of identifica 
tion provided for each of the recom 
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mended 


prac tice of 


The 


presenting 


programs widespread 
broad 
would in any 
check of the 
radio logs in the local newspapers, sup- 
plemented by contacts with the radio 
stations 


delaved 
Casts via transcription 


event make necessary a 


rendering service in the area 
Only in this way may disappointments 
be reduced to a minimum when plans 
are made for student or personal use 
of network programs 
iy spite the that 


programs have considerable educational 


recognition news 
value, their sheer numbers and the prob 
lem of evaluating them have prevented 
their inclusion 
Teacher ged, of course, to 
supplement this list with local and re 
gional programs, as well as with net 
work programs of their own choice 
Television 
includes 


The current list again 
a limited number of network 
television programs that have been se 
lected on somewhat less rigid standards 
than the 
tively 


radio list 


Since only a rela 


small number of schools are 


pro 


grams have been selected with the ob 


equipped to view programs, the 


jective otf home and family vie wing 
The T\ 


comple te, 


list, although by no means 

should be looked upon as a 

beginning effort to meet the many re 
' 

quests to supplement our radio pro 

gram list 


with information about net 


work television Criticisms 


programs 
and suggestions from users of the list 


are urgently requested 


Radio Programs 


SUNDAY 


Carnival of Books |NBC]| 
from popular children’s books, narrated 
by Jack 


discussion of the 


| xeerpts 


Lester, followed by a panel 
four school 


Moderator 


storv. by 


children and the author 
Mrs. Ruth Harshaw 
Vegro College Choirs 


Choral music, 


J ABC] 
both sacred and secular, 
featuring choirs of member colleges of 
the United Negro College Fund 
Viewpoint—USA |NBC] 
sions of currently important problems 
ot labor, 


Discus 


agriculture, and industry. Pre 
alternately in 
Crt). 


sented 


AFL, 


cooperation with 


American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

The UN Is My Beat |NBC]—Clark 
MI. EKichelberger, director, American 
Association for the United Nations, dis 


with 


Grange, and the 


cusses guests, pertinent happen 


ings ot the week 


Vorthwestern Stand 
[MBS] cooperation 
with Northwestern University, this is a 


Reviewing 
Broadcast in 
panel discussion on questions of na 
tional interest and significance, which 
offers authoritative 
nomic, political, 


opinions on eco 
and social problems, 


the arts, the sciences, and other educa 


tional subjects. Three to five partici 
pants constitute each panel 

Invitation to Learning {CBS|—Dis 
tinguished scholars, authors, and critics 
meet informally to discuss the outstand 
ing classics of world literature. Dr. Ly 
man Bryson is chairman 


Song Festival [NBC | 


Choirs from 13 selected colleges and 


Green Cross 


universities from all 


parts of the na 
tion. Produced in cooperation with the 
National Safety 


sage has a bearing on the privilege o 


Council, whose mes 
driving and its responsibilities. 
( horal Series 


Outstanding college and unt 


Vutual’s College 
[MBS] 
versity choral groups have been sched 
uled for this popular series which is 
designed to highlight the varied types 
f songs, ranging from religious and 


folk 


modern jazz, which today comprise the 


classical melodies to 


songs and 
musical curricula in American schools 

The Europe Story |CBS| \ new 
series In which ambassadors and states 
nations of Western 
CBS 


spondent, the conditions and future out 


men from the free 


kurope analyze, with a corre 
look of their respective countries. Series 
supplements earlier ones on Asia and 
the Middle [ast 

hisk Juiblee Singers [NBC | 
nationally 


Inter 


known musical group from 


United Negro College 


isk University, presented under th 
auspices of the 
Fund 

Piano Playhous: 
solo 


standing pianists in both jazz and clas 


Features 


[ABC] 


. duets, and improvisations by out 


sical 
String Seranade | 


music 

BS | Light, 

short numbers for string orchestra, in 

cluding works by 
Youth 


week 


\merican c mMposers 
|INBC] 


\merican 


Wants To Know 
Each a distinguished 
answers unrehearsed questions from an 
audience of high school students select 


ed by the 
l 


American Legion 
Round Tabl 


oldest and better 


niversity of Chicago 
{| NBC]—One of the 
known radio discussion programs. Sub 


jects include current national and in 


ternational affairs, discussed by per 


sons prominent in government, indus 


try, science, and education 
The Symphonette |CBS| 

classical orchestra, and vocal music 
Bandstand USA |MBS|] 

in cooperation with the U.S 


Semi 


Presented 
Treasury 
Department, a different name band is 
featured each week 

Imerican Forum of the Air [NBC] 
Discussion of current controversial 
isues with various pomts of view pre 
sented by guest speakers Moderator 
Theodore Granik 

l S. Military Academy Band 
| MBS|—Martial music from the U.S 
Military Academy, West Point 


mading officer and director of must 


Com 


Captain Francis I. Resta 

V. V. Philharmonic Symphony O) 
chestra |CBS|—Classical music, from 
Hall, New York, by. this 


famous orchestra, under the direction 


Carnegie 


of Dimitri Mitropoulos, with intermis 


sion interviews and commentary by 


CBS supervisor of classical music, 
James Fassett 
Youth Brings You Music |NBC| 

Offered in cooperation with the Nation 
Musie Clubs and de 
signed to give young musicians in the 
Keach 
will present its 


to he 


al Ie deration ot 


nation an opportunity to be heard 
state 
outstanding young artists, 
ed by the 


Critic at Large 


week a different 
select 
Federation 


INBC] 


mments on 


Leon Pear 
books, 
and life in general 
Story 


son ¢ new plays, 
writers, 
The Greatest 
| ABC]—New 
| 


matized under the supervision of Fulton 


/ VE? / old 
Testament stories dra 


Oursler, internationally known writer 
ader’s Digest 


INBC] 


Barkley, former vice presi 


ind senior editor of I. 
Veet the Veep 
Alben \W 


dent, in the role of elder statesman. An 


Pres nting 


informal presentation of philosophy, 
opinions on the current scene, and de 
lightful anecdotes, as he relates them 
to NBG Earl Godwin 

Littl | MBS|—Under 


the direction of Roland Ledue this pro 


newsman, 
Symphonies 
gram, originating with the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, is presented 
as an international exchange feature 
Hawati Calls | MBS} 


Islands, 


Music of the 
broadcast directly 
Waikiki Beacl 


Hlawatian 


from the 
famous and displaying 


rhvthms with friendly and 


distinctive continuity 

The Enchanted Hour |MBS| \ 
semi-classical program comprising ex 
cerpts from popular operas and oper 


>= 


ettas and starring Naney Carr. The 35 
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piece orchestra is under the direction of 
Henry Weber, Mutual’s Midwest Di 
vision music director 

Theatre Guild on the Air |NBC] 
\daptations of notable stage successes 
with leading stage and film 


stars im 
the major roles. Produced by Theatre 
Guild 

Hallmark Playhouse |CBS|—Week 
ly dramatizations of well-known books 
or short stories. 

Oklahoma City Orches 
ira |MBS] \ series in its fourth vear, 


under the direction of Guy 


Svanphony 


Fraser Har 
rison, Features standard repertoire, but 
each broadcast 1s marked by the pre 
sentation of an American score either 


currently recognized as a classic or 


deemed to become one by Mr. Harrison 
Giuest soloists appear on each program 
Broadeasts originate in the Oklahoma 
City University Auditorium 
the facilities of Station KOCY 

Veet the Press |NBC|—Noted gov 
ernment personalities are interviewed 


Moder 


through 


by a panel of newspaper men 
ator: Martha Roundtree 


Monbay THROUGH FRIDAY 

Dwight Cooke Interviews 
ICBS]| CBS 
Cooke 
tour of 


el sia 
radio cor respondent 


Dwight reports on his three 


months’ \sia with on-the 


spot 
interviews of Ww rld figures and the 
“man on the street.” 

Vewsreel [MBS] 


panorama of the 


VWutual Swilt 
moving day's news, 
' 


drama, humor, and controversy told by 


who are 


the people 


making news and 
from where it happens. Supplements 
“spot” newscasts in the manner of a 
newsreel 

UN Highlights |MBS] 
the tremendous public interest in Far 
reflected by 
the activities of the UN, this program 


Because of 
astern developments as 


is offered in cooperation with the United 
Nations direct from UN headquarters 
ach program features the highlights of 
that dav’s UN Assembly discussion, in 
cluding portions of the actual proceed 
ings from the floor 
MONDAY 

The Railroad Hour |NBC\—Adap 
tutions of operettas and unusual com 
edies with Gordon MacRae and guests, 
and the NBG 


Carmen Dragon 


orchestra conducted by 


l’oice of | irestone 


| NBC]—Orches 


tra directed by Howard Barlow. Guest 


ss kk sts 


The Telephone Hour |NBC] 


world’s artists are 
soloists with symphony orchestra con- 
ducted by Donald Vorhees . 
Reporter's |MBS] A 
group of radio and newspaper reporters 
the 
with the audience permitted to 


greatest musical 


Rkound-up 


interview the day, 


newsmaker of 
partici- 
Three listener- 


submitted queries conclude each broad 


pate in the interview 


cast. Past programs have covered every 
conceivable phase of current events. 
Phey have presented sports figures, UN 
delegates, business leaders, famed per 
sonages, federal 


deparunent heads, 


Congressmen, and Senators in a con 
tinual quest for the story of the week 
Cities Band of 
| NBC |—48&-piece band and male quat 
tet, conducted by Paul Lavalle 
TUESDAY 


Service {merica 


Cavalcade of America [NBC] 
Dramatized stories of famous and little 
known people who have helped to make 
\merica great. Sponsored by the Du- 
Pont Company 

Veeting of the ln 


discussion 


Imerica’'s Town 


[ABC] 


nationally-known speakers and inter 


Panel featuring 
rogators on current controversial sub 
jects 

The Search That Never Ends |MBS| 
\ new series of documentary dramas, 
dealing with problems of health, eco 
nomics, and community each 
program presents documented reports 


welfare. 


and laboratory findings by the nation’s 
outstanding research specialists, physi 
cians, and welfare 
Produced by Sherman H. Dryer, whose 
MBS Exploring — the 

unknown dramas set a pattern for this 
type ol programs 


Bands for Bonds |MBS|—A differ 


ent popular orchestra each week enter 


experts in social 


award-winning 


tains in order to promote Savings Bonds 
sales. Broadcast is in cooperation with 
the U.S. Treasury Department 
WEDNESDAY 

Vr. President | ABC|—This unusual 
dramatic program stars ldward Arnold 
and is based on the interesting human 
incidents 


which occurred in the lives 


of the presidents. Identification of the 
president around whose life each story 
is woven is not revealed until the end 
of the program 

Family Theatre | MBS|—Social and 
spiritual problems form the basis 
the plots of this dramatic series, de 
veloped through the 
leading actors, writers, directors, 


cooperation of 
and 


executives of the motion picture and 


radio industries. 
THURSDAY 
Father Best | NBC | \n 


average American family whose troubles 


Knows 


and triumphs are characteristic of most 
lives 

Rod and Gun Club of the Air | MBS] 

\ panel discussion by leading ama 
teur and professional sports figures, 
with emphasis on hunting and fishing 
Programs originate once or 
month 


twice a 
from on-the-spot. fishing and 
hunting paradises, such as Canada, the 
Bahamas, Bermuda, and Florida, where 
local sportsmen and guides participate 
FRIDAY 

Best Plays |CBS|—Taken from the 
Burne Mantell’s anthologies 

Capitol Cloakroom |CBS| 
CBS 


Three 
newsmen interview Washington 
officials and legislators on an important 
national issue of the week. 

Pro and Con |NBC]—Government 
spokesmen and distinguished American 
leaders present their views. 

Vo School Today | ABC] 


day 


\ Satur 
for children, fea 
\rthur in the role of 
Jon,” who acts as narrator and pal of 
his young friend “Sparky.” Sparky is 


morning show 


turing Jon “Big 


K 


a character created by a recording trick 
The two talk, have fun, discuss prob 
lems, and listen to records. 

Vind Your Manners |NBC}]—Dis 
cussion of teen-age problems by high 
school students with Allen 
master of ceremonies 

Let's Pretend |CBS] Dramatic 
adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies as originated and directed by 
the late Nila Mack 

U.S. Marine Corps Band |MBS} 
Presents a variety of martial, pop, and 
coneert music Major Wil 


Ludden as 


Director: 
Santelmann 
-Imerican Farmer | ABC|—Devoted 
to special phases of agriculture 
stock 


ham F 


live 
shows, state fairs, business re 
ports, as well as meetings and discus 
sion problems of land-grant colleges 

Sth Army Band |MBS]|—Originat 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois, the 
100-piece band is presented under the 
direction of Chief Warrant Officer 
Leshe L. Harkness. The 5th Army Dis 
trict covers 13 states in the Great Lakes 
Region 

Coffee in Hashington [NBC] 
tures prominent 


ing from 


Fea 
government officials 
being interviewed by Bill Herson of the 
NBC Washington staff. 


This T Believe |CBS]—Thoughtful 
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men and women tell ttdward R 
row their philosophy of life 

Vavy Hour |ABC| 
U.S. Navy Band with occasional guest 
participation 

Vational Hlome Hour 
| NBC]—Pick-ups from the U. S. De 
partment ot 


Mur 


Farm and 


\griculture—interviews, 
guest speakers, and must 

Youth |MBS| 
Los 
Orchestra under the di 
\lfred Wallenstein. The half 


hour concerts feature musical compo 


Symphonies for 


Presenting the 9O0-piece \ngeles 
Philharmonic 


rection ot 


sitions specially adapted for teen age 
listening with an intermission quiz con 
ducted by a distinguished Hollywood 
personality Students selected from the 
studio audience form the quiz panel, 
answering questions submitted by pro 
gram listeners. Brief comments by 
\lfred Wallenstein point out the musi 
cal themes and roles played by various 
musical instruments in the special ar 
rangements. The music is intended for 
correlation with the public school musi 
curriculum for the year 

Vetropolitan Opera | ABC|—Broad 
cast direct from the stage ol the Metro 
politan Opera House, New York, fea 
turing an with 


opera m its entirety 


intermission commentary by famous 
directed at 


well-known figures in the musical world ; 


Mmusiclans , an opera {uz 


and featuring program notes on the 
opera being presented by Milton Cross 
Bandstand, USA |MBS| 


ed in cooperation with the U.S 


Present 

Treas 
ury Department ; and featuring a differ 
ent name band each weck 

Adventures in Sctence 
Watson 
authority on the latest in scientific news 

Salute to the Nation |MBS] 
tures the U.S. Army Band from head 
Fort Myer, Virginia, Major 
Hugh Curry, musical director. Intended 


and Air 


|CBS|—Dr 


Davis imterviews a guest 


Fea 
quarters, 


to stimulate interest in Army 
Force recruiting 

Washington, USA |CBS] \ 
series starring the City of Washington 


itself, with its people in the cast 


new 


trom 
children 
With Don Hollenbeck, radio newsman, 


Cabinet members to school 


as coordinator, the live and recorded 
features are woven into a running story 
with dramatic continuity 

The Author Speaks |NBC] 
Doty 


Lock 
wood interviews authors of out 
standing current books 


Public Affairs | NBC] 


cussions, or briet 


Talks, dis 


dramatizations pre 


Concerts by the 


sented by national organizations such as 
Girl Scouts, CARE, Society of Women 
Engineers, ete., in observance of their 
national campaigns or meetings 
VBC Symphony Orchestra | NBC] 
Presenting 


concerts of symphonic 


music conducted by Arturo Toscanini 
and guest conductors 

Report from the Pentagon |MBS}] 
Features important interviews with 


Navy, Air Marine 


Corps personalities who have just re- 


\rmy, Force, and 


ported to the Pentagon from their posts 
abroad. Also features interviews with 
lesser-known 
| 


adomg 


Pentagon personalities 


important jobs in the Nation’s 
cietense effort 
Theatre of the 


hour of the 


Chicago 
\ full 


operas and light operas adapted for 


Air [MBS] 
world’s great 
radio and presented by an all-star cast, 
guest operatic singers, and a chorus of 
more than one hundred performers. 
Orchestra Henry Weber, 
MBS Central Division musical director 

Television Programs 
SUNDAY 
Vature of Things |NBC-TV |—Pre 


senting educational material in an enter- 


conductor 


taining manner—how to whip up minia- 
ture atomic explosions in one’s kitchen ; 
explaining the 
basketball ; under a 
scope, how insects multiply, ete. 
Youth Wants to Know |NBC-TV] 
High school students quiz a promi- 
nent Washington personality each week 
Produced in 


solar system with a 


showing, micro- 


cooperation with the 
\merican Legion 


Faith 


sermons 


l‘rontiers of 


{NBC-TV] 


Consists of and 


devotional 
music presented in cooperation with the 
three major faiths—Protestant, Catho- 
he, Jewish 

Imerican Inventory |NBC-TV] 
\n ambitious field of 


adult education graphically presenting 


venture in the 


to Americans the economic and social 

problems they face, with an outline of 

alternate solutions 
American Forum of the 


rv] 


all sides of significant domestic and for 


Air |NBC- 
Discussion by public figures on 
cign issues. Questions are directed to 
the speakers by members of the audi 
ence 
larly in the Congressional Record 
Van of the Week [CBS-TV |—Per- 
sonalities prominent in the current news 


Phis discussion is reprinted regu 


are interviewed by a panel of four news- 
men Ron Cochran. 


Sea {NBC-TV] 


Chairman 
Victory at 


Half- 


hour films documenting the dramatic 
history of naval operations during and 
after World War II 

Kukla, Fran and Ollie |NBC-TV | 
Burr Tillstrom’s show, probably the 
first program developed by and for TV, 
attracts children, individuals who like 
a good laugh, or those who admire 
artistry for its own sake. 

State of the Nation 
Iresents the well-known 


|CBS-TY ] 
CBS news 
alalyst Kric Sevareid in a compelling 
series op the various departments of 
our government, giving background in- 
formation and interpretation of current 
methods of operation. 

Omnibus |CBS-TV | — 90-minute 
underwritten by the Ford 
Foundation’s T\ Workshop, 
presenting carefully selected 


programs, 
Radio 
features 
from the arts and sciences. Guest artists 
include well-known personalities from 
the stage, dance, music, etc. Narrator: 
\listair Cooke 

Zoo Parade |NBC-TV]| Stellar 
performances of the assorted furred, 
feathered, and sealed representatives 
of Chicago’s Lincoln Park Zoo are a 
tribute to the unique talents and unerr- 
ing showmanship of RK. Marlin Perkins, 
director of the Chicago institution. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame |NBC-TV]} 

Dramatizations of well-known books 
and — short 
Churchill. 

Veet the Veep |NBC-TV]—Pre 
Alben W. Barkley, former vice 
president, in the role of elder statesman 
\n informal presentation of philosophy, 
opinions on the current scene, and de- 
lightful anecdotes, as related to NBC 
rewsman Earl Godwin. 

Veet the Press |NBC-T\ } Four 


reporters direct searching, unrehearsed, 


stories. Hostess: Sarah 


senting 


uncensored questions at a person cur- 
rently prominent in the news. 

Vew York Youth Forum 
| Dumont ]|—Presenting a panel of high 
school students and an adult guest, in a 


Times 


discussion of a topic of current interest. 
Moderator: Dorothy Gordon. 

Are There |CBS-TV]—A TV 
version of the earlier well-known radio 
series 


You 


Actualitiy in the form of news- 
reels and simulated drama is integrated 
to give the viewer a sense of being an 
eve witness of each event 

See lt Now |CBS-TV ]—Featuring 
l.dward R. Murrow in a unique and in- 
teresting treatment of news features. 


Georgetown University Forum | Du- 
mont | 


Discussion of important and 
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Indiana 
Layton V. Hurst 
Radio Director 
\merican Legion Auxiliary 
Indianapolis 
Vichigan 
Crrace M 
Peacher 
Detroit 
Cadillac 
Detroit 
Mart 
Peacher 
Detroit Public 
I. Krupski 
Peacher 
Jones School 


Bucciero 


Public 


School 


“« hools 


Hale 


Joyce 


Schools 


Freda Lehman 
Teacher 
detroit Public 
Mrs. Lillian Marks 
Peacher 
Detroit Public 
Margaret W 
Peachet 
Detroit Public 
Mrs. Alice Stout 
Teacher 


I School 


Schools 


Rowland 


Schools 


Detroit Public 


Kathryn Williams 
Feachet 

Robinson School 
Detroit 


Schools 


Estemore Wolfe 
re ichet 
Capron School 
Wetroit 

Young 
Peachet 
Detroit 


Rose 


Public 
Sara L. Ensor 
Radio Writer 
Board of Education 
I lint 


Schools 


Vissourt 
Rosa O, Merritt 
leacher 
\ffton 
Dorothy Alleway 
Peachet 
Normandy 


\. R. Brandhorst 
Lutheran Church 
Missouri Synod 
St. Louis 

Dan B. Jostedt 
Teacher 
St. Louts 
Dr. Peter 
Nat'l Cont 
St. Louis 
Ann Peavey 

Public Relations Director 

Girl Scouts 

St. Louts 

G. Frederick Pritchett 

Director of Public Relations 
Puberculosis and Health Society 
St. Louis 

Paul A. Walwick 

Lutheran Church 

Missouri Synod 

St. Louis 


Public Sc hools 
Mellette 


of Christians and Jews 


Estella Wiegmann 
Peac her 
St. Louis Public 


Vew York 
Marjorie Fiske 
Deputy Director 
Evaluation Staff 
International Broadcasting Service 
U.S. Department of State 


New York City 


Schools 


Onto 
Mrs. Ralph S. Brown 
Chairman, Radio Workshop 
Junior League of Akron 


iv ras 
Lowell G. Perry 
Director of Radio 
\bilene Christian College 
W. Ferron Halvorson 
Director of Radio and T\ 
Speech Department 
Fexas Technological College 
Lubbock 


Virginia 
B. Cecil Dickerson 
Supervisor, Evening Technical Inst 
College of William and Mary 


Norfolk 





Availabilities 





Prepared by Gertrude G. Broderick 


Recordings 

Educational Recordings is the series 
title of a collection of recorded discus 
sions originated and developed by edu- 
cators. Discussions vary from talks to 
panels, but each is divided into two 
20-22 minute parts or a total of 40-44 
minutes. Recorded on 12” long playing 
dises, they may be purchased at $6.90 
a record from [Educational Recordings 
Services, 5922 Abernathy Drive, Los 
Angeles 45. 


\ folder 


names of speakers may be had upon 


listing all topics and the 


request. Topics include Characteristics 
Good Teacher, by A. S. Barr, 
professor of Education, University of 


yf oa 


\Wisconsin ; Trends in Elementary Edu 
cation, by Clarence W. Hunnicut, pro- 
fessor of education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; The Improvement of 
Through Audio-Visual 


Teaching 
Vaterials, Wy 
education professors, Edgar Dale, Ohio 
State University, and James D. Finn, 
University of Southern California; 7he 
l'se of Group Dynamics in Classroom 
Teaching, by Willard B. Spalding, dean, 
College of Education, University of 


Hlinois; and Some National and Inter 


national Educational Problems, by Ear 
J. McGrath, U. S. [ 
I.ducation., 


Commissioner of 


Dr. R. R. Wiliams 
Vankind 


His Contribu- 


tion to is the- title of a new 


15-minute program which has just been 
made available for free loan distribu 
tion through the Seript and Transerip 
tion Exchange, U. S. Office of Educa 
The well-known actor, Frederic 
March, is starred in the role of Dr. 
Williams and presents a moving story 


tion. 


of interesting achievements in the life 
of this great scientist. Recording may be 
borrowed under the usual loan terms of 
two weeks without expense except for 
return postage, 


Books and Publications 

The following new books, authored 
by AER-T members, deserve particu 
lar attention : 

Teaching Through Radio and Tele 
William B. and 
dward Stasheff is a revised edition of 
Dr. Levenson’s earlier, Teaching 
Through Radio, with material 
dealing with television as a_ teaching 
tool, as presented by Mr. Stasheff, based 
on his practical experience in) com- 


vision, by Levenson 


new 


mercial and educational programming. 
Published by Rinehart & Company, 
$4.75 per copy. 

Audio-Visual Materials, by Walter 
A. Wittich and Charles F. Schuller, a 
text describing audio-visual materials 
and showing not only how they are re- 
lated to problems of instruction, but 
how them are most profitably used as 
teaching tools. Radio, recordings, tele 
vision, and tape recordings are covered 
in the treatment. Published by Harper's 
as part of their exploration series in 
education, $6.00 per copy. 

Chicago Summer Television, by Don 
ald Horton, Hans ©. Mauksech, and 
Kurt Lang, is the report on the third 
monitoring study by the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters. Tt 
reports an accurate and objective classi 
feation and measurement of the ma 
terial broadcast over four television sta 
tions in Chicago, 


[concluded from page 66| 
nation to a new awareness of the price 
less possession that is ours. It is al- 
ready at work molding the tastes and 
cultures of our own people. 

Within five years it is wholly possible 
that world-wide television will be here, 
to achieve what man has as yet failed 
to do—to make the world a_ single 
community of nations. If education is 
to have any part in building and direct 
ing this new world, it is up to us now 
to learn to call the shots 








timely authorities. 

Superivision by Georgetown Univer- 

sity. Moderator: Frank Blair 
Vr. Peepers |NBC-TV]—A 


mannered 


t Ipies by selected 


mild- 
small 
town junior high school as he is con- 
stantly 


science teacher in a 


involved in school and com 
munity problems. Billed as “a summer 
replacement that made good.” 

Toast of th |CBS-TV | 
Variety program designed for wide ap 


peal. Includes each week at least one 


Town 


feature chosen especially for children 
Host: Ed Sullivan 

Philco-Goodyear Play 
|NBC-TYV | pro- 


grams built on classical and semi-classi- 


Television 
house Dramatic 
cal material and designed to bring the 
best of the legitimate theatre to viewers 
far removed from Broadway 
MONSAY THROUGH FRIDAY 

School |NBC-TV] 
Outstanding program of the year for 


Ding Dong 
the pre school child as presented by 
Frances 
too 
concludes each 


professor of education, Dr 
Parents included 
“Miss 
with 
parent education 

Ask Washington |NBC-TV | 
of three NBC answers 
questions about politics as written in 
Ly the general Moderator 
Frank Blair. 

United 
Sess rT ms 


Horwich. are 


when Frances” 


program five minutes of sound 
Panel 


commentators 
public 


Assembly 
full-hour 
the UN 
Assembly covering for a na 
the 


Vations General 
|NBC-TV ] \ 
daily report on activities of 
(seneral 
audience events in the 
new Assembly Hall 

Howdy Doody |NBC-TY | 


puppet program beloved of every mop 


tion-wide 
Variety 


pet who has ever watched him or his 
side-kick and alter ego, Bob Smith 
Monpbay 


Voice of Firestone [NBC TV | 
Oldest coast-to-coast network program 
in radio and first program of its kind 
to be televised in a regular series. Classi 
cal and popular music from Broadway 
hits are featured. Conductor: Howard 
Barlow 

Johns Hopkins Science Review | Du 
the oldest 
known educational T\ 
Poole, guest 


authorities, covers a gamut of scientific 


mont ]—-One_ of and best 
programs. Dr 
lynn with or without 
subjects 

Perspective {| ABC-TV] Features 


prominent figures in the fields of edu- 


cation, science, medicine, and politics 


in an informal discussion in which they 
present their perspective in their re- 
spective field in relation to the nation 
and the world 

Robert Montgomery Presents | NBC- 
TV] 


tor in the role of producer ot quite con- 


The well-known Hollywood ac- 


sistently good drama 

Studio One |CBS-TV | 
the finest in T\ dramatics under able 
direction 


Some of 


‘TUESDAY 

Life Is Worth Living |Dumont] 
Presenting Bishop Fulton J. Sheen in 
his inimitable discourses on man and his 
relationship to God, as he strives to 
achieve the better life 

Keep Posted | Dumont | 
program 


Discussion 
the 
Lawrence 


under sponsorship of 
Post 
Spivak heads the questioning of promi- 
nent authorities along with a so-called 
“citizen’s panel” in the audience 


Saturday L:vening 


\V EDNESDAY 

America |NBC-TV] 

\ filmed series covering the panorama 
of American 


Cavalcade of 


history, with highlights 
S s 


and little-known episodes from the lives 


of actual historical American person 


ages who best exemplify the highest 
principles of the American way of life. 

Kraft) Theater |NBC-TV]— Un- 
usually well-done hour-long dramas 
with high popular rating. 

THURSDAY 

Author Meets the Critics [Dumont] 

Each week an author of a new book 
is quizzed about his book by one de- 
fending and one opposing critic. 

FRIDAY 

Mama | NBC-TV |—Episodes in the 
everyday lives of a wholesome family, 
starring Peggy Wood as Mama. 

Our Miss Brooks [|CBS-TV | 
ring Eve Arden in light comedy. 


Star- 


SATURDAY 

Vr. Wisard |NBC-TV] Enter- 
taining presentation of some of the won- 
ders of science, designed especially for 
the young 

Seminar | ABC-TV |—Presenting a 
TV class in the School of General 
Studies, Columbia University, in the 
form of a seminar. Aimed to develop an 
informed and critical understanding of 
the civilization of the U.S. through the 
study of 


pertinent great literature. 


Teacher : Professor Donald N. Bigelow. 





37 New Members in February 





HIRTY-SEVEN NEW MEMBERS, 11 of them from Detroit, joined the AER-T dur- 
ing the month of February, according to the membership co-chairmen, Mrs. 


Gertrude G 


Broderick and William D 


Boutwell. 


Following the custom, began during the current membership drive, the names 


and addresses are given below. 


To our new members we extend our warmest welcome. To those responsible 


for bringing them into the organization we express our heartiest thanks for a 


job well done 


To those members who have not yet met their quota of two new 


members by convention time we earnestly enlist your assistance 


California 
Joe Milrod 
Campus 
Antelope 
LLancastet 
Richard P. Marsl 
Program Director 
Station KCSM 
San Mateo 
San Mateo 


Radio Station 


Valley J 


\dvisor 
College 


Junior 


College 


District of Columbia 
Dr. Earl J. MeGrath 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 
U.S. Office of Edu 
E. H. Rietzke 
President 
Capitol Radio Engineering Inst 


ation 


Florida 
Tom ¢ sattin 
Director of Radio-Television 
Department of Speech 
University of Florida 
Gainesville 


Tllinots 
John W. Bell 
High School District Superintendent 
Senn High School 


Chicago 


Matthew L. Fitzgerald 

High School District Superintendent 
Lake View High School 

Chicago 
Oscar F 
High School District Superintendent 
Calumet High School 

Chicago 
Peter B 
High School District Superintendent 
Crane Technical High School 
Chicago 


Miss Varian M. Shea 


High School District Superintendent 
Lindblom Technical High School 


Fowler 


Ritzma 


Chicago 








